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THIS WEEK: 
Berkeley Hunting Papers... ... ... ... ... ... 
Hall, Shakespeare’s son-in-law, and Hall 
Thomas Love Peacock and Weymouth ... 316 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U..SA. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


WE found the November Cornhill unusually 

good. Miss Jane H. Findlater gives us 
a delightful sketch of a delightful person- 
ality, Elizabeth Bond, one of the many 
whose existence was linked in some degree 
to his own by Scott’s warm-hearted bene- 
volence. She was the village schoolmistress 
at Fortrose, spiritedly choosing that sphere 
rather than the depressing comforts of pri- 
vate governessing, and, with an observant, 
kindly, humorous mind and a quite consider- 
able talent for writing, ‘amused herself with 
recording her experiences and produced a 
book entitled ‘Letters of a Village School- 
mistress.’ From ther book, as Miss Find- 
later presents it to us, it is not difficult to see 
why Scott should have found it worth while 
to correspond with her. Indeed, in spite of 
some terrible bathos—chiefly to be attributed 
to the fashion of the time—we should set her 
and her book a little higher than Miss Find- 
later does. In ‘Of Purest Ray Serene,’ 
Lord Latymer gives an entertaining account 
of books—forgotten, patron-seeking books— 
which have come down. to him from Harriot 
Mellon, the famous actress who married his 
ancestor Thomas Coutts. One of the most 
interesting of these is a prose translation into 
French of Gray’s poems—made about 1797. 
Specimens are given, and the writer makes 
a little fun of ‘‘en révant’’ (le laboureur 
fatigué regagne, en révant, sa chaumiére) in 
the rendering of ‘‘ the ploughman homeward 
plods his weary way.’’? Now, we should be 
inclined to praise that, for it is evidently an 
attempt to express the dazed, heavy, half- 
asleep ‘‘ plods ’—and is it a bad attempt? 
After all, ‘‘ réver’’ is used of being bemused 
as well as of musing. Mr. William Bliss 


writes charmingly, persuasively and this 
year to the patriotic Englishman how tan- 
talisingly, of the beauty of the Pyreness in 
November. Another paper. which will cer- 
tainly please, is ‘ We Shall Going in Eng- 
land,’ a Portuguese phrase-book—an almost 
incredibly laughable performance—of 1869. 
Colonel Craig, in ‘The Treaty is Imple- 
mented,’ relates the story of King Karl’s 
attempt to regain the throne in Hungary, 
confronting the Allied Military Mission; 
and the ‘ Journey to the Valley of the Assas- 
sins’ by Freya Stark is concluded in this 
number, 


[X Dr. Yonge’s paper on the Colour of the 

Sea, which will be found in the new 
Quarterly, is recalled the curious mistake 
which startled nature-lovers some ten years 
ago, when observers on the deck of a vessel 
bound from England to Capetown reported 
that they had come across a tract of sea 
stained for miles with blood, in which some 
fifty whales were rolling in death agony. 
Swordfish was supposed to have been the 
agency in this terrific slaughter. But the 
supposed death agony was in reality the joy- 
ful frisking of delectation, in the midst of a 
wonderful harvest of red copepods. Another 
pleasant item in the paper is the account of 
the screw-well of the famous Challenger. Her 
voyage round the world was made in 1872- 
1876, and, according to the fashion of that 
time she was fitted both for sail and steam. 
When sailing the propeller would have im- 
peded progress, and therefore a “‘ screw-well ”’ 
six feet in diameter was provided by which, 
on occasion, to hoist it out of the water. The 
““screw-well’’ passed from the upper deck 
down through the ship into the water below, 
and no light could enter it except by way of 
the water. ‘“ Whatever the state of the 
weather, and however much the colour of the 
sea when viewed from the decks of the ‘ Chal- 
lenger ’ was affected by passine clouds or a 
grey, stormy sky, the true colour of the sea 
[the blue of the Blue Grotto at Capri] could 
at a be seen by looking down the screw- 
well.”’ 


E New York Bookman, in its October 

number, gives us Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
second instalment of views ‘ On Translation.’ 
It is as a whole much worth considering ; we 
do not propose to do more than pick out a 
few points, some of them of rather extraneous 
interest. Mr. Belloc favours prose for trans- 
lation of verse, and after admitting that Pope 
was a great poet, and Chapman a great trans- 
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lator, tells us that, in the matter of trans- 
lating Homer, ‘‘ a little book which I shall 
treasure all my life called Church’s Stories 
from Homey does the trick better than either 
of them.’’ Naturally, he makes much of the 
“‘untranslatable,’’ which he advises one to 
eschew altogether, and as an example of this 
he gives us a line of Gaulter’s; ‘‘ I defy any 
man,’’ he says, ‘‘ to translate into English 
verse or prose the perfection of Gautier: 

ants et par la petitesse 

De ses mains, elle était Andalouse, et 

contesse.’’ 

Perhaps some reader would like to take up 
the challenge, 

Mr. Belloc’s opinion of modern translation 
is very low indeed, and he finds bad results 
from this deterioration, the worse because 
there is so much, translation. The cause of 
the evil he seems to find in commercialism 
and indifference to good work, but possibly 
the remedy he suggests—better pay for the 
translator—itself indicates its true source. 
Translation, if it is to be all that Mr. Belloc 
tells us it ought to be, is so far like original 
writing that, not only does it take time and 
energy, but also waits often upon mood and 
inspiration, It is therefore expvensive. It 
is likewise a good hint that we should praise 
translation more, but there, again, we 
encounter a considerable practical difficulty, 
for the critic whose praise is to be felt by a 
competent translator as satisfying and 
encouraging must needs know the original, 
and know it well. 

Dickensians may like to make note of a 
copiously illustrated article entitled ‘ Charles 
Dickens and his oldest Friend ’—this friend 
being Thomas Beard. Dickens’s letters to 
him have not before been published; a selec- 
tion, of which this article gives the first 
batch, is now to appear in the Bookman. The 
first letter is dated Feb. 4, 1832, from 70, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 


[THE Cambridge University Press will 

shortly be publishing ‘The English 
Church and the Papacy from the Conquest 
to the Reign of John,’ by Mr. Z. N. Brooke, 
a book giving a brief account of general 
church history and the development of canon 
law; defining the character of ecclesiastical 
law in England in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries ; and tracing the history of the rela- 
tions of England with the Papacy. 


THE Chief Librarian of the Liverpool Pub- 
lic Library writes to us: ‘‘ Your readers 
may be interested to know that the type- 


script of a collection of ‘Street Singing 
Games of Liverpool Boys and Girls; with 
music also jingles, nonsense verses and 
childish superstitions of over 100 years ago’ 
by Edmund Burke, has recently been pr 
sented to the Liverpool Reference Library by 
the compiler.” 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal or, British: 
Gazetteer, Saturday, October 30, 1731. 


Dublin, Oct, 19. . . There is now actually 
growing in the Garden belonging to Capt, 
William Heath, General Provoft-Marthall, 
two moft furprizing Stalks of Indian Wheat, 
near 10 Foot high, and two Inches Diameter; 
each of them has {prouted out into 20 Blades 
of Wheat, full and round at the Bottom, but 
taper towards the Top: The many curious 
Naturalifts (which have reforted from differ. 
ent Places to view this furprizing Curiofity) 
but efpecially Gentlemen of the College 
allow it to brought to greater Perfection, 
than any yet in the Kingdom. 


Lonpon, October 30. 


Thurfday laft being the firft Thurfday in 
Michaelmas Term, the Royal Society met 
after their ufual Vacation, when feveral 
Books, etc. from Abroad, and fome from 
Authors at Home, were prefented to the 
Society; as was from Capt. Gofling, fome 
blue Colour, with a Specimen which fhew'd 
it to exceed the common Ultramarine: It is 
brought from the Coaft of Tartary, where 
it is ufed, as alfo in China, by the Painters, 
and has been propofed as much cheaper than 
the prefent Ultramarine; but our Painters 
are ignorant of the Method of working it. 
Dr, Mortimer read feveral Experiments, 
made by himfelf and others at different Times 
and Places, with diftill’d Laurel Water, on 
Dogs, and in the Mufaeum made an Experi- 
ment on a {mall Dog with about an Ounce of 
the Water, which foon threw him into Con- 
vulfions, and left him within a few Minutes 
almoft lifelefs; but the Members did not 
wait the final Iffue. Lord Petre, Baron of 
Writtle in Effex, well known for his great 
Skill in the Culture of Exotick Plants, was 
nominated by Dr. Martyn, and immediately 
balloted for, and unanimoufly elected a Fel- 
low. 
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John Wynn 1769 - 1772 
ingj George Molton 1772 - 1774 
ing Literary and Historical 
a Richar ooper 
"Sand Notes. Matthew Fowler 1808 
rs ago, Temp. Wm. Fitzharding (Berkeley), Earl Fitz- 
n pie BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS. harding, 1786 - 1857 
rary by . James Lait 1808 - 1817 
(Continued). Joseph Bridges 1817 - 1821 
Some BerkeLey HuntsMEN. = 
janie e fe 
enna of the names in the following Henry Ayris 1833 - 1867 
list have already appeared in previous | 7 Maurice F. F. (Berkeley), 1st Baron 
iritish. | instalments of these papers. It has been Admiral 1788 1867 
" completed as far as possible from documents Charles Hamblin 1867 - 1868 
ee, f Such as check-rolls, household books and stew- | p emp. Francis Wm. F. (Berkeley), 2nd Baron 
stually | 22's books. Extending over a period of Fitzharding, 1826 - 1896 
muar'y F about twelve generations of one family it James MacBride 1868 - 1870 
a may be unique of its kind. Wm. - 
’ i i Benjamin arlow 76 - 
V heat Documents that might have filled the wide 


ter. between 1624 and 1728 are wanting, but 
es: partial proof that the hunting tradition con- | Temp. Charles P. F. (Berkeley), 3rd Baron 


Blades Fitzharding, 1830 - 1916 
tinued throughout this period is supplied by a — 8 
n, but picture of a fox-hunt painted on the wall ac _ 
‘ihe. of a farmhouse kitchen less than two miles Will Gilbert 1907 - 1916 
aimel- F from Berkeley Castle. The painting can be : 
ofits) described asa “primitive,” and shows a| Temp. 8th of Berkeley, 
’ . 
brace of foxes making for an earth as wide 1915 - 1928 
wey | as a church door hunted by three or four Will Morris (present Huntsman) 
couple of hounds. The field consists of three re 1928 
or four riders and several foot-people, one of G. O’F. 


them sprawling on his back in rough 


ground. Their dress appears to be of late JOHN HALL, SHAKESPE ARE’S SON- 


ay in seventeenth century date. This was in the 
“met | time of George, 1st Earl of Berkeley and his | IN-LAW, AND HALL OF IDLICOTE. 
syeral | %on Charles, 2nd Karl, son and grandson re- II. 


from | ‘spectively of George, Baron Berkeley. It 


remains to be said of this crude painting R. John all, Shakespeare’s son-in-law, 
an that it is in itself a link with the early be-|~, the distin guished and fashionable physi- 
hew’d | ginnings of fox-hunting, to be regarded as | lan, who was born in 1575, and died in 


; evidence that th rt thing in | 1635, is to be identified, without doubt, 
It is the Vale mS with the Join Hall who matriculated at 


where 
Oxford fronf Balliol on Feb. 4, 1592, being 
aters, rd Berkeley, 1534 - 1613 described native of Worcestershire and 
than son of a gefitleman, aged sixteen, and took 
7 Edward Arden mentioned 1561 his B.A. d ree in 1595, and his M.A, in 
3 it Nicholas Marsh mentioned 1584 - 1604 1598. (Register i. 11, ii. 187, iii. 190). It is 
ents, Richard Symons mentioned 1604 not knownfiwho his parents were, or from 
‘Imes Anthony Conant mentioned 1606-1610 what part fof Worcestershire he came, but 
Le: Temp. George Baron Berkeley, 1600 - 1658 this may If indicated with a considerable 
ag? Simon Ralegh mentioned 1613 - 1624 amount of cHrtainty, as the City of Worcester, 
ce of " or its immfdiate neighbourhood, We learn 


Con- Temp, James Earl Admiral, K.G., | trom the Wp rcestershire Visitations, the ‘His- 
rates Robert Porter 1728 1 year tory of W@rcestershire’ and the ‘ Victoria 


_.. | History’ (ffol. iv.) that there was a family 
n of Temp. Augustus Earl of Berkeley, 1715 - 1755 of Hall whl lived at Henwick. part of which 


Thom: - 
Samuel Satchwell 1749-1754 is now in the borungh of 
itely Temp. Frederick Augustus, 5th Earl of ed i d t 
Fel- Berkeley, 1745 - 1810 ‘ amily spgad to Bromsgrove, Esbury an 


John Pope 1767 - 1769 Suckley, 
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The Bishops of Worcester held land called 
Woodhall, which formed part of their Manor 
of Hallow, until this was confiscated, under 
the Commonwealth, and sold to William 
Combe in 1648 (? of the Combes of Astley). 

John Hall, Bishop of Bristol, who died 
1709/10, aged seventy-seven, and was buried 
at Bromsgrove, was the son of the Rev, John 
Hall, born circa 1600, Vicar of Bromsgrove, 
and grandson of Richard Hall, born 1570, of 
Worcester, clothier, by Elizabeth née Bonner, 
his wife. This connection with the family 
of Bonner is interesting, for it connects these 
Halls with Hall of Swerford, Oxfordshire, 
who bore for their arms, Argent an eagle 
displayed gules, 

On a monument in Bromsgrove Church, to 
a member of the Worcestershire family, are 
the arms, Sable crusily, argent three talbots’ 
beads erased of the last langued gules. The 
crosslets were probablycharged on their shield, 
owing to some members of the family having 
held official positions in the church. Esbury 
and Henwick, the property of the Hall 
family, are both in the Chapelrv of Hallow, 
and were purchased by Thomas Hall from Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, Knt. Penn gives the 
coat of the Halls of Esbury as, Argent, three 
talbots’ heads erased sable langued gules. 
It appears from Nash (i. 475) that in 1617 
Thomas Hall was of ‘‘ Estbury,’’ Edward 
Hall, of Henwick, and another Thomas Hall, 
of Hallow. The parentage of Dr. John Hall 
might be discovered in the Parish Registers 
in or around Worcester. 

William Hall, of Leicester, son of Anthony 
Hall, of Henwick (Worcester Visitations, 65), 
bore for his arms, Azure, crusily sa. three 
talbots’ heads, (Robson, Vol i.), Motto: 
Remember and forget not, (Fairbairn’s 
‘Book of Crests’). This is the same motto 
as that of Hall of Greatford Hall, Co. Linc., 
from whom descended Richard Hall of 
Idlicote. 

Suckley Manor, in early times, belonged to 
the Hungerfords, who were a branch of the 
Warwickshire Ardens. Sir John Hunger- 
ford, by his will dated 1524 (Warwickshire 


Visitation, 176), left Suckley to his son Sir. 


Anthony Hungerford. John Hungerford, 
who succeeded his father, Sir Anthony, in 
1558, settled Suckley on his son Anthony, on 
his marriage with Bridget Shellev. John and 
Anthony sold the manor in 1571 to Edward 
Colls of Leigh. 


An estate at Suckley belonged to the Priory | 


of Little Malvern early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In 1535 the Priory’s estate in Suck- 


ley and Alfrick was valued at £2 16s, It 
was granted in 1544 to John Fox and Thomas 
Hall of Henwick, and, like Lulsley, it seems 
to have passed to Hall, who died seized of 
it, in 1557. John Hall, Thomas’s successor, 
sold it in 1564 to his brother Edmund, 
who died seized of it in 1605, when his 
son Thomas succeeded. Thomas had livery 
of this manor in 1608. It may be iden- 
tified with an estate known as ‘‘ The Hall 
House,’”’ held by John Hall in 1647. The 
manor of Lulsley, adjoining Knightwick, 
was granted in 1544 to John Fox and 
Thomas Hall of Henwick, and Thomas 
Hall’s descendant, Edward, was succeeded in 
1616 by his son and namesake. His widow 
Ann subsequently married William Ingram 
of Earl’s Court, and was obliged to convey 
most of her husband’s estate to her father, 
Sir John Tracey, of Toddington, near Winch- 
combe, Co, Glos., for the payment of Ed 
ward’s debts. The Halls of Suckley and 
Lulsley bore the same arms as the Halls 
of Henwick. 

Several well-known families in Glouces- 
tershire and Warwickshire are mentioned 
in wills and other documents in con 
nection with this branch of the Hall fam- 
ily, viz., Croke, alias Blount, Grosvenor, 
Rainsford, Trye or Troyte, and Turner. 

John and William Rainsford, younger 
brothers of Charles of Clifford Chambers, 
were sons of William Rainsford, by his wife 
Joan Aldersfull, or Aldersford, who was the 
daughter of Thomas Brooke, of Knightwick. 
Here would be, doubtless, the principal rea- 


son for the emigration of the Clifford Cham- f 


bers Rainsfords to Suckley, since _ their 
grand-parents were living in the adjoining 
village of Knightwick, In the Rainsford 
wills, several of them are described as “ hus- 
bandmen,”’ and they apparently farmed the 
lands under the Halls. At the present time, 
_the Priory land at Suckley is still farmed 
by a William Rainsford. The Suckley Regis 
ters, unfortunately, do not commence till 
1695, but the Knightwick Registers, includ- 
ing Dodenham, commence in 1539 and wer 
published in 1891, edited by Joseph Bov- 
stead Wilson, Rector of Knightwick. Almost 
the earliest entry relates to John Aldersfull, 


or Aldersford: ‘‘1540. The sonne of John — 


Aldersfull was bap. x11th dav of February 
1549.’’ ‘* Elizabeth Alderfull the dau. of 
John Alderfull was bap. x111th day of July 
1551.”’ ‘‘Joyce Alderfull the daughter of John 
| Alderfull was bap. xix of July 1549.” 
These Alderfords came from Salford Priors, 
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four miles South of Alcester, about five miles 
§.W. of Stratford-upon-Avon. The entries 
regarding the Halls of Suckley, Alfrick, 
Knightwick, Lulsley, and Cradley, villages 
all close together, are very numerous. Some- 
times Hall is spelled Hale, and this sug- 
gests that possibly Hale is a form of Hall. 
To give an example from the Knightwick 
registers : 

‘1578. John Hale the son of Rowlande 
Hall of Cradly was bap. vi of October. Ano. 
P. Dicto.”’ 

The will of John Rainsford of Suckley, 
dated March, 1562, mentions his daughter 
Luci, and also Thomas Rainsford, William 
Rainsford and Walter Rainsford (no rela- 
tionship given); appoints his wife sole exe- 
cutrix, and ordains Ric Pyeford, gent., Row- 
land Long, and Richard Sandy, overseers. 
The witnesses are Thomas Nash and James 
Hall. The Sandy’s chief seat was Ombers- 
ley, 34 miles west of Droitwich. They came 
originally from Cumberland. Thomas Nash, 
presumably, was of the family of Nash of 
Old Stratford. Anthony Nash of Welcombe 
and Richard Hall of Idlicote were parties to 
a lease in 1582. Anthony Nash was buried 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, 18 Nov., 1622, and, 
in 1626, his son Thomas married Shake- 
speare’s grand-daughter, Elizabeth Hall. It 
was toa Mrs. Ann Nash that Edward Rains- 
na of Gupps Hill conveyed that manor in 


Among the witnesses to the will of Wil- 
liam Rainsford, 1568, are James Hall of 
Cradley, John Hall, Parson of Suckley, and 
Charles Gravener or Grosvenor. The Gros- 
venors were of Sutton Coldfield, Co. War- 
wick, descended from the Grosvenors of 
Eaton Hall, Cheshire, who intermarried with 
the Brooks, who were from Norton, North 
Cheshire, four miles from Frodsham, the 
chief seat of the Savages. 

The Turners were tenants of the Rains- 
fords, and lived at Atherston, adjoining Clif- 
ford Chambers, about three miles from Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. In the will of Henry Tur- 
ner, late of Atherstone, Co. Warwick, gentle- 
man, mention is made of his wife, brothers, 
Thomas and John, and his friends Sir 
Thomas Nethersole, Sir Henry Rainsford and 
Thomas Combes, Shakespeare’s legatee. The 
Parish Register transcribed by Edward T. 
Codd, Vicar of Tatchbrooks, has an entry: 

1593. ‘‘ Thomas Turner of —— and Isabell 
Shaxpere daughter of Robert Shaxpere of 
this p’she 4 Marsh.” 

From the Suckley Turners descended the 


Turners of Winchcomb and Tewkesbury. In 
the Winchcomb Parish Registers appears : 


Oct. 3, 1605, ‘‘ John Turner and Ann 
Rainsford.”’ 
1677. June 24. ‘‘ Thomas Coombe and 


Ann Rainsford.”’ 

In the Knightwick Registers there were 
numerous entries to a family of Shakeshaft 
and variants. Query: Is this a form of 
Shakespeare ? 

Buried side by side with the Rainsfords at 
Tewkesbury are the last of the Shakespeare 
Harts, lineally descended, without a break, 
from Joan Shakespeare, sister of the Strat- 
ford bard, who married William Hart, hat- 
ter, of that town. There is an exhaustive 
pedigree of the Shakespeares and Harts, pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1816, 
Vol. ii., p. 204, The first Hart of Tewkes- 
bury is John, son of Thomas Hart, of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, 0b. May, 1793, described as 
a turner. He married Alice Ricketts, and 
they were the parents of John, bapt. 18 Aug., 
1755, at Tewkesbury, died 22 Jan., 1800. This 
John had a brother Thomas, bapt. at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, 10 Aug., 1764, married 
15 Sept., 1791; died at Woolwich, a butcher, 
in February, 1800. He married Mary Kite, 
daughter of Thomas Kite, of Clifford Cham- 
bers, by Ann Spiers; she died 7 Feb., 1792, 
aged 51. Buried at Clifford Chambers, 

Mary Hart née Kite, also was buried at 
Clifford Chambers, 8 Dec., 1793, aged 26. 
These Kites were descended from the Kites 
of Ebrington, Co. Glos., who intermarried 
with the families of Coventry and Tracy. 

John Hart, turner and chairmaker, mar- 
ried Mary Richardson; she died Jan. 24, 
1835. This John is buried near the gateway 
of the burial-ground of Tewkesbury Abbey. 
On his tombstone is the following: 

In memory of John Hart, who died Jan. 
22, 1800, (the sixth descendant from the poet 
Shakespeare), aged 45 years. 

Here lies the only comfort of my life, 

Who was the best of husbands to a wife; 

Since he is not, no joy I e’er shall have 

Till laid by him, within the silent grave, 

Herein shall sleep, and quietly remain, 

Till by God’s Power we meet in heaven 

again, 

There with Christ eternally to dwell, 

Until that blest time, my love, farewell. 

Also of Mary, wife of the above John Hart, 
who died Jan. 24, 1835, aged 70 years. 

John and Mary Hart were the parents of 
William Shakespeare Hart (turner and chair- 
maker) who is buried in the Old Baptist 
burial-ground, Tewkesbury, He married Ann, 
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and they were the parents of Thomas Shakes- 
speare Hart, a bachelor. 

On a recent visit to that town, I copied the 
following from the gravestone of William 
Shakespeare Hart. 

In memory of John Turner, who departed 
this life May 18, 1808, aged 54 years, also of 
William Shakespeare Hart, who died Nov. 22, 
1834, aged 56 years. 

Likewise Mary Ann Hart, daughter of the 
above, who d. Sept. 8, 1835, aged 18 years. 

William Shakespeare Hart was the father 
of Thomas Shakespeare Hart, the last lineal 
male descendant of William Hart, who mar- 
riad Joan Shakespeare, sister of the drama- 
tist, and who was buried, with his forebears, 
in the Baptist burial-ground, Tewkesbury. On 
the tombstone, covering his remains, is 
inscribed the following : 

To the memory of Thomas Shakespeare Hart, 
who died Noy. 13, 1850, aged 47 years. ‘‘ Boast 
not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.” 

These Harts, at one time, lived in a charm- 
ing half-timbered house, which is still stand- 
ing in Barton Street, Tewkesbury. 

William Shakespeare Hart had _ three 
daughters: (1) Mary Ann, who died Sept. 8, 
1835, aged 18 years; (2) Elizabeth; (3) 
Martha, married George Grubb, of Tewkes- 
bury. They were buried in Tewkesbury 
Cemetery. The inscription on their tomb is 
as follows: 

In loving memory of Marthe, wife of George 
Grubb, who died Nov. 12, 1881, aged 75 years. 
he was a grand-daughter of the late 
John Hart of Tewkesbury, 
and eighth in descent from Joan, 
sister of the poet Shakespeare. 

Also 
of the above named 
George Grubb, 
who died Dec. 4, 1888, 
aged 80 years. 
In ever loving memory of 
Diana 
Daughter of the above 
who died March 19, 1929, aged 89. 

The property of Shakespeare was ulti- 
mately divided between his relatives the 
Halls and the Harts. 

There are two more names which should 
be mentioned, as links connecting Dr. John 
Hall, of Stratford-upon-Avon, with the Halls 
of Suckley, Henwick, and Worcester, and also 
with the Halls of Idlicote and Swerford. 

The first is Julian Bradshaw, of Worcester, 
who was the husband of Alice Savage, step- 
daughter of Alderman William Smith, mer- 

cer, of High Street, Stratford-upon-Avon, a 


prominent townsman, friend of Alderman 
John Shakespeare, the Poet’s father, Alder. 
man Smith was a widower, with a daughter, 
when he married, for his second wife, Mistress 
Alice Savage, a widow, with two daughters 
by Richard Savage of Evesham, who died 
1551. She was a daughter of Master Thomas 
Watson of Bengworth, and sister of John 
Watson, M.A., Fellow of All Soul’s, Oxford, 
of cautious Protestant principles, appointed 
later Bishop of Winchester, Alice Savage 
was married to Julian Bradshaw in Strat- 
ford Church, 14 June 1568. Her sister, Eliz. 
abeth, was married in Stratford Church, on 
Easter Monday, 8 April, 1577, to Master 
William Saye, Registrar of Causes Eccle 
siastical, and Proctor of the Arches in Lon- 
don, (‘Shakespeare Studies,’ Fripp). The 
Savages of Bengworth were, undoubtedly, a 
branch of the Savages of Upton-on-Severn 
and Elmley Castle. They were staunch 
Catholics, 

Alderman Smith went to reside in Worces- 
ter. He made his will 6 Dec., 1578 (‘ Late 
of Stretford-uppon-Avon, Lynnen Draper”) 
and was buried in January, 1579, in the 
Cathedral. His widow was sole executrix. 
Among his overseers were William Watson 
of Evesham (his wife’s brother), Richard 
Venner of Wellesbourn, Hastings, her bro- 
ther-in-law, William and Thomas Harvard. 
Mistress Smith’s will is dated 28 April, 1584. 
Her executors were her sons-in-law, William 
Saye, and Julian Bradshaw, her _ brother, 
William Watson, and her brothers-in-law, 
Thomas Harvard and Richard Venner (a 
form of Grosvenor). She died in Worcester, 
at the house of the Bradshaws, and was 
buried beside her husband in the Cathedral. 

Of this family of Harvard, was Robert 
Harvard, who married Katherine Rogers, on 
8 April, 1605, in Stratford-upon-Avon 
Church. They went to reside at Southwark, 
near the Globe Theatre, and in St. Mary 
Overy’s was christened their son, John Har- 
ward, on 29 Nov., 1607—a month before the 
burial there of Shakespeare’s brother Ed- 
mund, ‘‘ a Player.’’ The child became famous 
as the founder of Harvard University. 

In the Registry Court at Worcester is the 
Admon. of William Wraynesford (Rains- 
ford) of Longdon (Lord of the Manor) in 
the Diocese of Worcester, granted the vii. 
day of February in the 14th veare of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to Thomas Wraynes- 
ford of Longdon the son. — Surety, Julian 
Bradshaw if the City of Worcester. 

The Longdon estates were adjacent to 
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Upton-on-Severn, about 10 miles from 
Worcester, in which the Rainsfords held pro- 
perty. Christopher Savage, Lord of the 
Manor of Broad Campden, also held property 
there circa 1540, when his son Francis went 
to reside at Klmley Castle. He married Ann, 
daughter of William Sheldon, of Beoly, Co. 
Wore.; they were the parents of Walter 
Savage of Broadway, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Richard Hall of Idle- 
cote, Co. Warwick, by Joyce (née Blount), 
widow of Hugh Reynolds, of Stratford-upon- 
Avon. Ann Savage, as we have seen, mar- 
ried secondly Anthony Daston of Dumbleton 
and Wormington, near Broadway. In 1578 
Edward Hall left an estate in Upton-on- 
Severn, then worth £80 per annum, to main- 
tain a bridge over the Severn. Query: Was 
he of the Hall family of Worcester ? 

William Rainsford was succeeded by his 
son, Thomas Rainsford. These Longdon 
Rainsfords, like the Savages, were staunch 
Catholics, 

The second name is that of Richard Lane. 
In the Court of Record MSS., Vol. ii. No. 19, 
will be found : 

“1592. Attachment to Dorothy Rainsford 
wife of Thomas Rainsford gent. to answer 
Richard Lanes gent. upon a bill of obligation. 
Stratford-on-Avon.”’ 

And the Marquis of Salisbury’s MSS. 
(Historical MSS. Commission) : 

‘1596. Bishop of Worcester to Sir Robert 
Cecil, Names of gentlewomen that refuse the 
Church though their husbands do not. 

Dorothy wife of Thomas Ranckford (Rains- 
ford) gent.” 

Richard Lane was of Bridgtown, in the 
Parish of Alveston, Co. Warwick, where the 
Clifford Chambers Rainsfords had property. 
He had a son, Edward, his heir. aged 30 in 
1619. He married Maria, daughter of 
Thomas Combes, of Old Stratford (‘ War- 
wickshire Visitations,’ 307)., 

On 15 Aug., 1587, Richard Hall, of Idli- 
cote, gentleman, and Walter Savage, of 
Broadway, gentleman, entered into an inden- 
ture with Richard Lane, of Bridgtown, 
gentleman. — H.C.C. 


This Richard Lane, on 26 Jan., 1596/7, 
witnessed the deed of the sale by John Shake- 
speare—father of William Shakespeare—to 
Georze Badger, of property in Henley Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, a deed which gives 
definite proof that John Shakesneare resided 
in the house now known as ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace.” He was also the ‘ Richard 


Lane, Esquire, now of Alveston,’? who, in 
the Records of Stratford-upon-Avon Corpora- 
tion, comes first of the three complainants 
to the Lord Chancellor, about the year 1609, 
regarding Stratford tithes, his fellow com- 
plainants being Thomas Grene of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Esquire, and William Shack- 
speare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, gentleman. 
Wellstood, p. 28). 

We have seen that both branches of the 
Halls bore, in olden times, the same arms, 
with a difference, to indicate various stems of 
the same family, the chief feature being the 
three heads of the talbot hounds. They had 
likewise the same motto, Remember and for- 
get not. 

We have also noticed that both Richard of 
Idlicote and Dr. John were closely connected 
with property in and around Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and were allied, by marriage and 
otherwise, to many of the same leading fam- 
ilies in, Stratford and the neighbourhood. 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 


LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 1700-1750 


(See ante pp. 39, 60, 76, 114, 130, 150, 185, 
203, 219, 255, 275, 291, and 93, 169, 240). 


SuppLteMENTARY Notes. IV. 


Harris, Extzapeta, In view of the fact 
that the sale of ‘‘ the late stock of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harris, Deceased ’’ took place on 
11 Dec., 1704, it should be noted that Plomer 
was in error in extending the period of this 
bookseller until 1711. 

Harris, 8S. Is recorded by Plomer as a 
bookseller in 1703, but without address. 

Harris, THomas. Of London Bridge. I 
have notes of the imprints of this bookseller 
from 1741 to 1744. In 1744 he was granted a 
seven years’ lease, at a rental of £20 per 
annum, of his premises, on the Bridge, 
‘“being the twentieth house counting from 
the North end.’’ This house would have been 
as nearly as possible in the centre of the 
bridge. His address is variously given as 
‘The Looking Glass’’ or, ‘‘ The Looking 
Glass & Bible’? on London Bridge. This 
shop should not be confused with another 
bookshop of the same sign, near St. Magnus 
Church, occupied by Josiah Blare, F. Hodges 
and James Hodges (q.v.). The name of 
Thomas Harris, of London Bridge, appears 
in the list of bankrupts for December, 1745. 
Possibly he is the same Thomas Harris whom 
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Dr, Woop mentions as trading in Aldersgate 
in 1750. 

Harrison, THomas. Hilton Price gives 
him at the White Swan at the west end of 
the Royal Exchange, Cornhill, in 1689. He 
seems to have remained there until 1711. 

Hartiey (or Hartey), Henry, We may 
add the name of Major Hatley. of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, who published Robert More’s 
‘ Art of Writing’ (1716?). He is no doubt 
identical with the Major H. Hatley of the 
Three Flower de Luces, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, recorded by Plomer and Dunton. He 
was at this address as early as 1680, when the 
imprint of Hen. Hartley (sic) appeared on 
Major John Ayres’s copy-book ‘The New 
A la Mode Secretarie,’ published in 1680. 
Dunton calls him ‘‘ this Military stationer.”’ 
Both he, and the writing-master John Ayres, 
held commissions in the City Bands. 


Harcuett, Trmotuy. The stock of ‘‘ Tim- 
othy Hatchett Deceased’’ was sold by auc- 
tion on 26 April, 1737. No other record is 
found of this bookseller. 

Hawes, Lacy. Hilton Price gives him 
in partnership with C. Hitch at the Red 
Lyon, Paternoster Row, in 1750. Hitch 
was previously in partnership with A. Bettes- 
worth at this address. 


Hawkins, Greorce. This name should be 
included in the list. He was a frequent ad- 
vertiser in the London Evening Post during 
the year 1747, when he was trading at the 
sign of Milton’s Head, between the Temple 
Gates in Fleet Street. Hilton Price gives 
him at this address from 1737 to 1760. 
W. G. B. Page, in his ‘ Booksellers’ Signs of 
Fleet Street,’ gives his dates as from 1739 to 
1781, and states that he was Treasurer of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1766. He died in 
1781. These statements roughly correspond 
with some of the details attributed by Dr. 
Woop to John Hawkins, so it is possible that 
some confusion may have taken nlace between 
the names of these two booksellers. (See also 
Joun Hawkins). 

Hawkins, Joun. Of the Golden Lion at 
the upper end of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(1741). He is stated by Dr. Woop to have 
removed, in that year. to Milton’s Head, in 
Fleet Street . This shop in Fleet Street was 
already occupied by George Hawkins (see 
above) ; so there may be some confusion here. 
The stock of a John Hawkins. bookseller, 
deceased, was sold by auction in 24 June, 
1742. In a list of ‘London Publishers, 1737- 
43’ (‘N. and Q.,’ 6S. ii. 141) is mentioned 


a John Hawkins, at the Falcon St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 

Hazarp, JoserH. The only reference which 
has been given to this bookseller is that 
quoted from Plomer in 1716. Hilton Price, in 
his ‘ Signs of Ludgate Hill,’ gives him at the 
Bible, Stationers’ Court, Ludgate, against 
Stationers’ Hall, from 1705 to 1737. The 
stock of ‘‘ Joseph Hazard, leaving off trade,” 
was sold by auction on 9 Oct. .1739. One of 
his trade-cards is in the Bagford Collection, 
In the early part of his business career (1705) 
he was described as bookseller and under. 
taker. In 1719 he was advertising in the 
London Journal, in partnership with James 
Leake. 

Heatu, THomas. His full address should 
be given as at the Hercules and Globe, (or 


at the Hercules), next door to the Fountain [ 
Tavern in the Strand. He was there from 172 F 


to 1742, when he ‘‘removed nearer Exeter 
Exchange in the Strand ”’ (Daily Advertiser, 
17 Jan., 1742). About 1760 he took another 
instrument-maker, Tycho Wing, into part 
nership, and in 1765 their address is given as 
‘““near the Savoy Gate in the Strand.” 
Heath and Wing were the makers of the 
Grand Orrery now in the Lewis Evans Collec 
tion at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Heatucore, J. ‘‘ Of Baldwin’s Gardens, 
printer of a Halfpenny Post bearing his own 
(1724). (Timperley’s Dictionary, p. 
Heer (or Herr), R. His Christian name 
was Richard. About the year 1740 he was 
in partnership with I. Blackstone at the 
Bible and Crown in the Poultry. 
Herrincuam, Henry. It may be added 
that this well-known bookseller was in busi- 
ness at the sign of the Blue Anchor in the 
Lower Walk of the New Exchange in the 
Strand, from 1653. He died 15 Jan., 1704, 
and was buried in Carshalton Church. 
Hitxs, Henry, It will be noted that Dr 
Woop gives the year of Hills’s death as 1709, 
and appears to state that his stock was adver- 
tised for sale in the Evening Post on Nov. 
12 of that year. Plomer, however, states that 
Hills died in 1713 and that the advertisement 
of the sale of his stock appeared in the Even- 
ing Post, Nov. 12 (17137), though this also 
is not very clear. This Henry Hills should 
not be confused with his father. Henry Hills, 
Senior, who was printing 1641-89. 
HIncHuirre, W. His name should be put 
upon record during this period. I have notes 
of his imprints, between 1716 and 1731, at 
Dryden’s Head, under the Royal Exchange 
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Tine, R. We may add the name of this 
bookseller who was in business near the Royal 
Exchange, and published ‘ A Walk to Smith- 
field’ from that address in 1701. (Hazlitt). 

Hinton, Joun, In order to complete his 
record it may be added that he left the King’s 
Arms, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1752, and 
went to the King’s Arms in Newgate Street, 
whence he removed in 1766 to the King’s 
Arms, No. 34, Paternoster Row, and _re- 
mained there until his death in 1781. 
(Chubb’s ‘Printed Maps and Atlases of 
Great Britain’). 

Hircu, Cuartes, Imprints are found of 
this bookseller, publishing in conjunction 
with his father-in-law, Arthur Bettesworth, 
at the Red Lion in Paternoster Row, as early 
as 1733 and 1735. Bettesworth (q.v.) having 
removed there from his old shop at the Red 
Lion on London Bridge in 1715. Hitch was 
still at Paternoster Row up till 1747. About 
the year 1747 he was in business with J. 
Hodges at the Looking Glass, facing St. Mag- 
nus Church, on London Bridge. The latest 
imprint I have found of this partnership is 
dated 1757, though Hitch was probably there 
for some years after that. Charles Hitch was 
made Master of the Stationers’ Company in 
1758 and died in 1764. According to Tim- 
perley he was Commissioner of the Peace for 
the county of Essex and was buried at East- 
ham, His stock was sold by auction 8 Jan., 
1765. 

Hopces, F. This name can be added. He 
seems to have succeeded James and Elizabeth 
Blare, at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge in 1710 (‘ N. and Q.,’ 6 S.. vii. 462). I 
have notes of his imprints in 1710 and 1722. 
He was probably a relative of James Hodges 
(see below), who succeeded him. 

Hopces, James. This bookseller was at 
the Looking Glass, near St. Magnus Church 
on London Bridge considerably before 1740, 
the earliest date traceable by Dr. Woop. I 
have notes of several imprints of James 
Hodges at this address between 1733 and 
1740, and Mr. G. J. Gray, of Cambridge, in 
an article which he contributed on London 
Bridge Booksellers to ‘ N. and Q.’ (6 S. vii. 
462), gave him here from 1720 to 1757. He 
probably succeeded F. Hodges who was at this 
shop, 1710-1722. James Hodges seems to 
have retired from business in 1757; he was 
knighted by George II in 1758, and after 
that year was much occupied with public 
affairs, 

Hopeson, —. 


This reference probably 


alludes to Thomas Hodgson, bookseller, over 
against Gray’s Inn Gate in; Holborn, 1700- 
1702 (Plomer), He evidently had not “retired 
before the beginning of the century,” for he 
published Dr, Sacheverell’s § Account of the 
Isle of Man’ in 1702 — ili. 218). 

Hocvuet, Cuartes. This is an additional 
name which is found in an-article on Lon- 
don Booksellers, 1737-43, contributed to ‘ N. 
and Q.’ (6 S. ii. 140). The address given is 
near Somerset House in the Strand. 

Hoxsecue, A. ‘This music publisher can 
be added. He issued ‘ A Collection of Old and 
New Songs’ in 1732 from the Bible and 
Crown, in Barbican. 

Hottanp, J. James Holland at the Bible 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard is known to me as a 
publisher of copy-books. In 1705 he issued 
George Shelley’s ‘ Penman’s Magazine,’ and 
in 1714 Robert More’s ‘ Art of Writing.’ He 
is probably identical with the James Holland 
of the Bible and Ball in St. Paul’s Church- 
yardyard, recorded by Plomer (1705-11). 

Hooke, J. This bookseller is doubtless 
identical with John Hooke, whose stock was 
sold by auction, 31 May, 1731, after his 
death. 

Hoots, J. He is known to me xs a publisher 
of copy-books, in partnership with Henry 
Overton, at the White Horse, without New- 
gate, between 1716 and 1731... 

Hornam, Marruew, Actually he was the 
successor of A. Back (q.v.) at the Black Boy 
on London Bridge in 1704—not of John Back, 
who had died in 1703. 

How, Joun. His full address in Grace- 
church Street, was at the Seven Stars in Tal- 
bot Court (1703-9), to which address he moved 
from the Ram’s Head Inn Yard, Fenchurch 
Street (1701). Previously he had been at the 
Coach and Horses, without Bishopsgate, in 
1684; and before that at the Seven Stars at 
the south-west corner of the Royal Exchange 
in Cornhill (1681-3). His earliest address, in 
1680, was in Sweeting’s Alley. Cornhill. 

Hosratp, —. Plomer supplies us with his 
Christian name-—Frank ; and also gives us his 
date in Duck Lane as ec. 1700. 

Huron, James. Should be included in 
this list though he was a bookseller for but 
a short part of his long life. The only im- 
print of his that I have found is on a volume 
of Whitefield’s Sermons ‘“‘ printed for J. Hut- 
ton at the Bible and Sun, next the Rose 
Tavern, without Temple Bar,’”’ in conjunction 
with C. Rivington, in the year 1739. Tim- 
perley supplied the information that he was 
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a Moravian preacher and acted as secretary 
to the society of Moravians for many years. 
He died in his eightieth year (1795), and 
was buried in the Moravian cemetery in 
Chelsea. 

Innys, W. He was in partnership with 
R. Manby at the Prince’s Arms, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, c. 1740. 

Innys, Witt1AmM. The stock of William 
Innys deceased was sold by auction 17 Feb., 
1757. 

Istep, Joun. We can extend his date 
even further than 1734. W. G. B. Page, in 
his article on Booksellers’ Signs in Fleet 
Street, records John Isted as late as 1737, 
and I have a note of a farce, ‘ The Eunuch,’ 
published by him (Nn.p. 1737). He was one 
of those booksellers who dealt in patent 
medicines, and freely advertised Dr. Nelson’s 
Famous Compound. 

James, Eveanor. Mention should not be 
omitted of this notable woman the widow of 
Thomas James (see below). The ‘ D. N. B.’ 
describes her as printer and political writer 
and devotes the greater part of a page to her 
career. Her publications (1685-1715) were 
largely confined to her own vnropagandist 
pamphlets which were frequently addressed 
as ‘‘ open letters’’ to the reigning sovereigns 
of her time (Charles II to George I), point- 
ing out their short-comings. Timperley 
gives a long account of her and reprints her 
« Advice to All Printers in General,’ verbatim 
(pp. 597 and -8). 

James, Tuomas, Timperley supplies us 
with the date of his death—1711. Dunton 
describes him as ‘‘ something the better known 
for being husband to that she-state politician 
Mrs. Eleanor James’”’ (see above). 

Jaye, Exipuau. In addition to his address, 
which has been given in Cheapside as “‘ near 
the Mercer’s Chapel’’; 1700-1703, Plomer 
provides the following: — (1) Bible on the 
north-side of the Royal Exchange; 1691; (2) 
Golden Candlestick (or Candelstick), in 
Cheapside ; 1702. Jaye was succeeded at the 
Golden Candelstick near the Mercer’s Chapel 
by Nathaniel Cliffe (q.v.). 

JEFFERIES, J. This bookseller should be 
added to the list. During the year 1747 he 
was advertising in the London Evening Post 
from the Bible, Crown and Star in Ludgate 
Street. Hilton Price in his ‘ Signs of Ludgate 
Hill’ (London Topographical Record ii) 


gives him, two years earlier, in partnership 

with Baldwin at the Bible and Crown, against 

the Stationers’ Hall in Ludgate Street. 
JEPHSON, CHARLES. 


“N. and Q.’ (68. ii, 


141) provides us with this additional nz}me 
in a useful list of ‘ London Publishers, 1537. 
43.’ The address given is next the Vine ebnd 
Rummer Tavern in West Smithfield. } 

Jounson, Epwarp. For many years pert 
ner with Benjamin Dodd (q.v.) in Ave Ma 
Lane. He died at Reigate, 1796, in his 
eighty-seventh year. (W. G. B,. Page wp: 
cits). 

JOHNSON, JoHN. The names of this music- 
seller, and that of his wife, can be added to 
the list. From about 1735 to 1760 there was 
a steady flow of musical publications bearing 
the imprint of John Johnson, from the Harp 
_ Crown, facing Bow Church in Cheap- 
side. 

AMBROSE Heat. 

Beaconsfield. 


(THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK AND WEY- 

MOUTH.—Peacock’s biographers have 
all been puzzled as to why (being of Cockney 
parents) he was born at Weymouth. I think 
that I have found a clue. In the Minutes 
of the Borough Courts of Weymouth are the 
following notes :— 

1637. Sept. 21. Nathaniel Peacock was 
presented ‘* because he allows the game of 
cards to be used in his house.”’ 

1790. ‘I. Love, Bookseller of Weymouth 
appeared on Oct. 4, to answer an indictment 
for an assault on Ric. Whicker.’’ This is 
curious because Love was _preternaturally 
corpulent, as his engraved portraits still 
testify. He was discharged. 

Both these entries are strongly suggestive 
of an association with Thos. Love Peacock 
and that his mother had attractions to Wey- 
mouth other than those of a watering-place 
as suggested by his biographers. There were 
evidently strong family connections on the 
side of both father and mother. 

It is also significant that on the maternal 
side there should be a bookseller. 

But there was even a more powerful reason 
for his mother selecting Weymouth. In Dor- 
set it is customary for young women to go 
home for their first confinement under their 
mother’s care. This, I think, fully explains 
Peacock’s birth at Weymouth and his close 
family connection with the place. 

Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 
SHAKESPEARES IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE.—As the name of Shakespeare 
does not seem to have been noticed in Buck- 
inghamshire at an early date, the following 
extract may be of interest. 
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General Session of the Peace held at Ayles-| this life on the 16th August, 1884, aged 
bury on Thursday, next after the feast of the | 5 years 7 months 6and 27 days. (Text). 


Epiphany, 11 Jan., 30 Eliz. [1588]. 
pt. 1, no. 58. 

Thomas Shakespere, late of Stony Stratford 
in the county of Buckingham, butcher, taken 
for this that he was indicted before the justices 
of the said county for this that, on 28 Aug. 29 
Eliz. [1587], with force and arms, two “‘barrowe 
hogges worth 40s. and three “ porcellos ” 
called “ shotes ”’ worth 30s. of the goods and 
chattels of a certain Humfrey Sloughe at 
Stonystratford aforesaid being found then and 
there, feloniously did take and drive away 
against the peace, etc. (Translation). 

The account further declares that the ac- 
cused being unable to deny the charge, 
craved benefit of clergy, and ‘‘ reading as a 
clerk,’ was delivered according to the form 
of the statute, i.e., was branded and handed 
over to the Ordinary. 

In the ‘N. E. D.’ the earliest notice of 
the word ‘‘ shot ’’ (the worst ewe) is 1796. In 
this case the signification seems to be a small 
pig. In view of the lengthy arguments on 
the education of the Poet, it is of interest 
to note that the humble butcher had enough 
book learning to save his life. Another 
Thomas Shakespeare, butcher, was established 
in Warwick. 


K.B.9., 670, 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 

BUNDELKHAND.—It appears that 
no list of epitaphs in Bundelkhand, Central 
India, has ever been published. The follow- 
ing have been procured through the kindness 
of the Political Agent from the Governments 
of the various Indian States :— 

1. Darra, Camping ground. 

In memory of Ricwarp JosepH Gour, born 
12th May, 1874, died 16th August, 1896 
(Text). 

2. CHARKHARI town. 

Sacred to the memory of ELLEN MADELINE, 
who died at Charkhari on 3rd June, 1875, 
aged 1 year 4 months and 22 days: EmIty 
May who died at Charkhari on 9th Septem- 
ber, 1875, aged 3 months and 14 days: both 
infant daughters of Captain and Mrs. Matr- 


LAND. The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. 

5. AgarcarH, Patha Darwaza_ (Stone 
Gate). 


ArtHur Stuart, born 26th May, 
1887, died 17th August, 1904 aged 17 years 
2 months and 22 days . 
widowed mother in, . 
and only son, 

Donato Rosert Maptes. son of Donald 
Herbert and Clara THomson, who departed 


Erected by his 
. memory of her dear 


4. AgarcarH, inside the Fort. 

Lt. Basrneton, 1st Battalion 2nd 
Regiment Native Infantry who departed this 
life on the 5th day of August, 1813, aged 
24 years... 

Mary AmicaBLte Powett, the mother of 
F. Powell, died on the 30th October, 1810, 
aged 30 years... 

H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


A NOTE ON SIR THOMAS BROWNE.— 

Word reaches us that a new edition is 
planned (whether in England or America I 
do not know) of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Urn 
Burial.’ This reminds me that one of the 
most celebrated passages in Sir Thomas’s 
work is illuminated by an obscure ancient 
author whom I have not seen cited in this 
ecnnection. 

A reference to Suetonius, ‘ Tiberius,’ Ixx, 
is usually appended to the words, ‘‘ What 
song the sirens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women, 
although curious questions, are not beyond 
all conjecture.’’ It is there said that the 
peevish emperor put these questions to the 
grammarians whose disputes amused him. 
One naturally supposes these were unanswer- 
able questions. But I believe Sir Thomas 
probably knew, either from some edition of 
Suetonius, or directly, that a list of the 
names variously said to have been assumed 
by Achilles, quoted from Aristonicus of 
Tarentum in the Kav7 ‘Ioropia of Ptolemy, 
son of MHephestion, called Chennos, has 
reached us in the 190th section of Photius’ 
‘Bibliotheca.’ These are Cercysera, Issa, 
Pyrrha, Aspetus, and Prometheus—the last 
two forms ambiguously masculine or fem- 
inine. Sir Thomas seems to have contrasted 
not the unknown but the disputed and un- 
verified, with the wholly unknowable identity 
of the owners of the urns he was describing. 


Tuomas OLLIVE Massort. 


BE WORD “ NOT.” — In the rubric of 

the decision Beveridge Trustees against 
Beveridge, 1930 8.C., 578, the word ‘‘ not”’ 
is used both in an affirmative and a negative 
sense :. 


Question, per Lord Sands, whether, even 
if the alternative had not been intestacy, the 
language used by the testator would not have 
been sufficient to carry to the issue a share of 
the legacies which had lapsed. 


Opinions, per the Lord President and 
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Lord Blackburn, that the language would not 
have been sufficient. 
W. O. D. 


RAY, OF CASTLE WRAY AND 
ARDS, CO. DONEGAL.— 

Joun Wray, of Carnegilla, Co. Donegal, 
was father of 

Henry Wray, of Castle Wray, Co. Done- 
gal, who m. Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Paul Gore, 
1st Bart., M.P., of Magherabegg, Co. Done- 
gal, and d. circa 1666, leaving a son, 

Wittiam Wray, of Castle Wray and Ards, 
Co, Donegal, was attainted in 1689. He m. 
1st, Anna Sampson, by whom he had issue, 

1. Henry, of Castle Wray, m. Eleanor, sis- 
ter of Arthur Gore, 1st Earl of Arran, and 
was ancestor of the Wrays of Oak Park, Co. 
Donegal. 

1. Rebecca, m. 1st Capt. Wm. Babington, 
of Urney, Co. Tyrone, and Dol Castle, Co. 
Donegal, who d. circa 1702. She m. 2ndly, 
John Dunkin. Her will was pr. 1752. 

William Wray m. 2ndly, Angel Galbraith, 
and by her (whose will was pr. 1737) had 
further issue, 

2. Humpurey, of whom presently. 

2. Lettice, m. (settlements dated 23 and 24 
May, 1709), William Richardson, of Castle- 
hill and Springtown, Co. Tyrone. 

3. Elizabeth. 

4. Isabella,m. Richard Babington, of Daisy 
Hill, near Limavaddy, Co. Derry. 

5. Marian. 

William Wray d. 24 June, 1710, his will 
being proved that year. His second son, 

Houmpurey Wray, of Ards, Co. Donegal, 
m, Anne, dau, of Major Thomas Brooke, 
M.P., of Colebrooke, Co. Fermanagh, by 
whom he had (with a dau., Angel, m. Ralph 
Babington, of Marble Hill and Greenfort, 
Co. Donegal), a son, 

Witi1amM Wray, of Ards, Co. Donegal, 
an account of whom will be found in Burke’s 
Vicissitudes of Families.’ He m. Kather- 
ine, dau. of the Rev. Andrew Hamilton, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Raphoe, by whom he 
had, with other issue, a dau., Angel, m. the 
Rev, Joseph Stopford (son of the Bishop of 
Cloyne, and nephew (maternally) of the 1st 
Earl of Courtown). 

Epwarp S. Gray. 


(ARICATURES OF VICTOR HUGO.—It 
may be worth recording in ‘N and Q.’ 
that M. Ch. Fontane contributes to the mid- 
October Intermédiaire a full list of all the 
caricatures of Victor Hugo, including a few 
which escaped Bouvenne. E. 


Readers’ Queries. 


[vY IN LONDON PLACE-NAMES.—Lon. 
don includes at present an Ivy Bridge 
Lane in Westminster, Ivy Gardens in Hom. 
sey, three Ivy Lanes and various roads with 
similar names. How far back do the oldest of 
these names go, and do any of them now 
justify their association with ivy? Ther 
must have been a good deal of it in London 
in earlier days. Sir Thomas Browne in 
‘The Garden of Cyrus’ remarks that we 
‘“are too much acquainted with”’ it. It is 
possible that some of the names indicate a 
tavern, since the ivy-bush, sacred to Bacchus, 
was tied up in front of such establishments. 
To-day there is an Ivy restaurant opposite 
the Ambassadors Theatre, but I am not 
familiar with the name as used for a Lon- 
don tavern. Vv. R. 


[HE RELICS OF ST. JOHN OF THE 
CROSS.—In a recent work, which has 
reached a second impression without, in this 
particular, receiving correction, ‘ Saints for 
Sinners’ (Sheed and Ward). Archbishop 
Goodier, 8S. J. winds up a sketch of St. John 
of the Cross by saying ‘“‘the body of St 
John—no one knows where it lies; his very 
burial-place has been forgotten.”’ 

But in The Times for Oct. 12, 1927, will 
be found the statement that the body of St. 
John of the Cross had been on the previous 
Sunday reinterred at Segovia with great 
ceremony, in the presence of the Infante 
Don Jaime, thirteen bishops and numerous 
clergy and monks from all parts of Spain. 
It is explained that it was carried in the 
same red velvet-covered coffin in which it had 
been conveyed from Madrid (Qv.: Ubeda) 
to Segovia in 1592, and was placed in a mag- 
nificent sepulchre of marble, brass and silver. 
This account does not seem exactly to corres 
pond with that given by the Rev. Benedict 
Zimmermann O.C.D, in the ‘ Catholic En- 
cyclopaedia,’ but both at any rate assume 
that the body of the Saint has been identified 
and long venerated. 

One cannot suppose Archbishop Goodier to 
be ignorant about this. Is there any doubt 
of the genuineness of the reli¢s enshrined at 
Segovia as those of St. John of the Cross! 
If so, where has the matter been discussed? 
I should be most grateful for references. 

R. E. F. 


E MONOLITH IN HYDE PARK.—Can 
anyone inform me as to the origin of the 
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large monolith erected in Hyde Park just east 
of the Serpentine, in the enclosure for rabbits 
and birds ? 
M. C. Carr-Gomm. 
“TAMB AND SALAD.’’—I would be very 
much obliged if any reader of ‘N. and 
Q.’ could give the origin of the slang term, 
“Lamb and salad” for a_ thrashing. 
“Lamb ”? might be the Gaelic lam, ‘‘ hand,” 
but ‘‘ salad ’’ is difficult. 
Jack B. Yeats. 
pole CUSTOM: AN ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR A HOUSEKEEPER.—Projecting 
from a chimney-pot of a cottage in Lyme 
Regis recently could be seen a broom, a bottle 
and an empty sack. Such was the advertise- 
ment by the occupier that a housekeeper was 
required. ‘To shew a broom is an old custom, 
but the addition of bottle and sack may not 


be usual. Is it so? Does the custom prevail 
elsewhere? What is the accepted signifi- 
cance ? 


Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 
Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


HENRY WINSTANLEY: PORTRAIT 

WANTED.—Can any reader help me to 
find a portrait of Henry Winstanley, the 
builder of the first lighthouse on the Eddy- 
stone? There is none in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, and no trace of any in the 
records there. But the Director tells me that 
in Brayley and Button’s ‘ Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ vol. v. p. 397. mention is 
made of a portrait of him at that time (1803) 
in the possession of Mr. John Hanley, book- 
seller at Walden. 

LIoNnEL JAMES. 


MBERGRIS, — This substance formerly 
used in medicine is now employed only 
in the manufacture of perfumes. The ordin- 
ary Encyclopedias state that it is derived 
from the intestine of a sperm whale and is 
probably a biliary secretion. What is the 
composition of ambergris and what are the 
reasons for looking upon it as a_ biliary 
secretion? Any references to a_ scientific 
account of ambergris will be welcome. 


R. Fuercuer. 


‘WHE GUESTS.”’—I am anxiou: to trace, 

if possible, the historical orig n (if any) 
of the toast of ‘‘the Guests ’’ at a public 
dinner, and by the same token he reason 
for the reply. I have an idea tl at it thas 
some bearing on fealty or loyalty. 


F. J. Curzer. 


HE NUNNERY AT GORING. — What 
authority is there for saying that the 
nunnery at Goring in Oxfordshire was Augus- 
tinian? Was not it Benedictine, and orig- 
inally founded from the Saxon nunnery in 


Reading ? EK. E. Cope. 


IR ANTHONY UGHTRED.—Wanted, the 
parentage of this knight, temp. Eliza- 


beth EK. E. Core. 


HE PROJECTOR OF CIRCULATING 
LIBRARIES — The Rev. Samuel Fan- 
court ‘‘the projector of Circulating 
Libraries,’ died 8 June, 1768, aged 90.—So 
say the Gentleman’s Magazine (1768), p. 303 
and liv. 275, and the London Magazine 
(1768), p. 385. Query: How does this tally 
with Wright (1740) and Bathoe (1756) ?—ef. 
ante p. 96 (under “ Bathoe.”’ s.v. ‘ London 

Booksellers and Publishers ’’). 

J. W. Fawcerr. 


OHN CAMPBELL, BISHOP OF THE 
ISLES (see ante, p. 44).—He is said to 
have been Prior of Ardchattan. What 
are the dates? As there were three 
John Campbell’s, Bishops ef the Isles, one 
cannot place him without dates. A list of 

the Priors would be useful. 


PATRICK CAIN. — Tradition has it that 
this person, who died in 1781 in the Isle 
of Man, had served in the Roval Navy, and 
that his widow and children were in receipt 
of some kind of pension. How can this be 
verified ? Fetus. 


THE STOCKS AT BRADING. — Many 
stocks have four holes, thus providing 
accommodation for two culprits. The stocks 
preserved at Brading, Isle of Wight, are re- 
markable in having three holes in the centre, 
and a smaller hole at each end of the detain- 
ing boards, five holes in all. Is it known 
why the Brading stocks differ from the usual 
type? 
E. W. Swanton. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere, Surrey. 
URKE: REFERENCE WANTED. — 
The following has been attributed to 
Edmund Burke. here can [ find it among 
his works? 
“Spain—a great whale stranded on the 
shores of Europe.” 
N. H. C. 


UTHOR WANTED. — What is the name of 
the author of ‘ The Singers’ Hills,’ poem, 
Scribner’s, January, 1874. 
J. E. Bacon. 
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Replies. 


CHARLES LAMB: A LETTER AND 
“MR. H.’ 
(clxi. 261). 


E story to which reference is made in 

the last paragraph of Mr. Massort’s 
note is related by Laurence Hutton in ‘ Lit- 
erary Landmarks of London’ (1885), p. 138, 
as follows :— 

Hood’s first school was in Tokenhouse Yard 
and was kept by the Misses Hogsflesh, The 
brother of these ladies was so painfully sensi- 
tive regarding the family name that he never 
answered to it, and the pen pes were instructed 
to address him by his initial only. This 
story, told in later years by Hood to his 
friends, suggested to Lamb the subject of his 
unfortunate farce “ Mr. H.” 

Lamb could not have heard the story from 
Thomas Hood, who was only seven years of 
age when ‘ Mr. H.’ was produced, but several 
men bearing the name of Hoosflesh, who were 
probably related to the Misses Hogsflesh of 
_ Tokenhouse Yard, were clerks in the Bank 
of England while Lamb was at the East 
India House, and it may be that either 
George Hogsflesh or Samuel Hogsflesh (both 
of whom entered the Bank’s service in 1798) 
was the original of ‘ Mr. H.’ 


W. Marston ACREs. 


THE DIET OF THE CRETANS (clxi. 
280).—The following notes may throw 
some light on .the query, re names of fruits: 

Pomi del adamo. Randle Cotgrave’s 
French-English Dictionary gives ‘‘ Pomme 
d’Adam. Adam’s apple; a certain yellow 
fruit that resembles a small Cowcumber; 
also, the Assyrian-apple, or Assyrian-Citron, 
(round, and twice as big, as a big Orange.’’). 
Petrocchi’s Dictionary of the Italian Lan- 
guage ives: — ‘‘pomo  d’Adamo., Il 
banano. Fi Anche Sorta d’agrume.’’ If we 
can read this as agrumi, it means the several 
varieties of oranges, lemons and limes. 

Malvasie and Muscadine presumably refer 
to the famous sweet wines called also Mal- 
voisie or Malmsey, and Muscadell; or per- 
haps in this context, to grapes of those 
names. 

Leaticke berries. I can only surmise that 
this refers to the fruit of the Lentiske, or 
Masticke-tree (Cotgrave), from which tree 
gum-mastic was obtained. (Grenadiers, the 
French name for the pomegranate trees; 


though I notice the fruit is mentioned before, 
Carnobiers completely stumps me, unless jt 
refers to the fruits of the Cornell tree (Fy, 
Cornillier), which were used in old medicine~ 
but I expect there is a better explanation of 
the name. 

K. Rocers, 


(1) d pomo d’Adamo may be a kind of 
pickled fruit. (2) Malvasie is a kind of wine, 
much appreciated, which was made at Napoli 
di Malvasia near to Cape Malea. When the 
Morea came under Ottoman rule the vineyards 
disappeared. (3) Muscadine may be a sort 
of wine, but the context is desirable. (4) 
Leatike berries are a kind of grape with a soft 
skin of a rosy tint marked with spots of darker 
red when the grapes are ripe. (5) G'rena- 
diers are pomegranates. (6) Carnobiers are 
locust-trees. They have a sweet pulp, and, 
according to some people, supplied St. John 
the Baptist with his food. 

The Cretans, like the Etruscans, were well- 
fed: their kitchens were well supplied with 
utensils; at an early date it was taken for 
granted that a Cretan was a glutton. Cher. 
ries and plums were known to him; kydonia 
is almost the Greek word for a quince. In 
many of the islands of the Aegean Sea pre- 
Homeric jars have been discovered contain- 
ing peas, beans, vetch and lentils; pumpkins 
were also cultivated. There are grounds for 
believing that the early Cretan knew the art 
of making beer. As in all countries where 
there is no sugar, bee-keeping was held in 
high esteem. The youthful Zeus, saved by 
the clashing of the Corybantian cymbals 
from the maw of his unnatural father, was 
fed on honey in the Dicteean cave: a very 
ancient bee-hive has been exhumed at 
Phaestus, The Cretan loved hunting; hares 
and sometimes wild boars were his victims, 
and the island abounded in all sorts of game. 
A Cretan fresco shews a cat watching a 
grouse. Shell-fish formed a favourite food; 
the fishermen were experts at discovering 
oysters ani at catching crabs, The reason- 
ing by which a learned scholar has tried to 
prove tha; the Minoan Cretan knew of the 
existence of hens is obscure and difficult, but 
if the fact be true and if, as Glotz affirms, 
pigs were numerous in the Minoan fields, 
though not so numerous as sheep or goats, 
then it is quite reasonable to assume that the 
Cretan farmer, even before the reign of the 
ill-starrec Agamemnon, sometimes sat down 
to a dish of eggs and bacon. 

T. Percy ARrMstTRONG. 
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pay’s PIPES (clxi, 190, 286).—Up to a 
few years ago a Punch and Judy show 
used to perform in the streets, etc., at Harro- 
gate—the ‘ show ”’ being accompanied by an 
old man who contributed the music, which 
consisted of a small side drum, and a set of 
Pan-pipes—which he played very skilfully. 
He told me that the use of these, and the art 
of playing them, was a thing of the past—and 
that in his father’s time there was an asso- 
ciation known as the Royal Pandean Pipe 
Band. Perhaps some of your readers can 
give particulars as to this. 
T. F. D. 


Pan-pipes are still in use in some parts of 
Yougoslavia. In the Ethnographical Depart- 
ment of the Croat National Museum at 
Zagreb are to be seen some examples of them 
(Inventory numbers: 17, 467, 2803, 2804, 
2805, 6454). A schematical representation of 
them is printed in the review Narodna 
Starina, Zagreb, 1931, Nr. 25, p. 44. 


Otro F. BasBier. 


MIGRATION OF HAMPDEN AND 
CROMWELL FRUSTRATED (clxi. 
280).—Sir Charles Firth in ‘ Oliver Cromwell, 
and the Rule of the Puritans in England ’ 
(1900), p. 37, says: 


A persistent tradition asserts that Cromwell 
himself thought of emigrating to New England, 
= there are many grounds for accepting it as 

rue, 

If he ever entertained such a design, it was 
probably between 1631 and 1636. When he left 
Huntingdon in May, 1631, he converted all his 
landed property into money, as a man intend- 
ing to emigrate would naturally do. The cattle 
he bought and the lands he hired could be dis- 
posed of at short notice. The time at which 
this took place renders it more significant, for 
in 1630 and 1631 the Puritan exodus was at its 
height, and most of the New England colonists 
came from East Anglia. In March, 1632, the 
Earl of Warwick granted the old Connecticut 
patent to Lord Say and his associates, amongst 
whom was John eaieen. Nothing can be 
more probable than that Cromwell should have 
thought of settling in a colony of which his 
cousin was one of the patentees. 

_If Cromwell wished to emigrate, what was 
it that prevented. him? The eighteenth century 
story that he was on board one of the ships 
stopped by order of council in May, 1638, is 
demonstrably false, for on the petition of the 
passengers they were allowed to continue their 
voyage. The contemporary story supplies a 
much more credible explanation. It is that a 
kinsman died leaving him a considerable for- 
tune, and this kinsman is identified with Sir 
Thomas Steward, whose death took place in 
‘January, 1636. A story which fits in so well 


with ascertained facts, and is intrinsically so 


probable, should not be lightly put aside as a 
tiction. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


THE OLDEST ENGLISH TREES (clxi. 

173, 210, 228, 249, 266, 283). — With 
reference to the reply signed ‘‘ M. H. Dodds,” 
at ante p. 267 the tree in Bramshill Park 
was mentioned by Charles Kingsley in a let- 
ter dated July 14, 1842. His ancestor, 
George Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
accidentally killed the keeper in 1621, so if 
the tree which was the scene of the tragedy 
was the same, it would have been 221 years 
old at the time it was seen by Charles Kings- 


ley. 
S. M. Ettis. 


Tradition says that the silver fir avenue 
at Bramshill, Hampshire, was planted when 
Lord Zouche built the house in 1618, very 
few now remain. 

KE. E. Cope. 


ARRY, PERRY AND PYKE FAMILIES 
(cliii. 5).—In the late Lieut.-Col. G. S. 
Parry’s ‘ Genealogical Abstracts of Parry 
Wills,’ (London, 1911), appear some refer- 
ences to Parrys, of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
On p. 54, under item 336, is an abstract of 
the will of one John Parry of St. Leonards, 
Shoreditch, victualler; wife Mary, sole heir 
and executrix; witnesses: Thos. Pennell, 
Ezekiel Lewis; dated 7 May, 1747; proved 
17 Feb., 1755, by relict; (P.C.C., reg. Paul, 
fo. 54). 

It seems just possible that the testator, 
John Parry, was identical with the John 
Parry who was a witness to the will of one 
James Pyke, of Upper Moorfield, in the par- 
ish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, silk dyer; 
dated 18 July, 1750; proved 21 June, 1751; 
(P.C.C., Busby, 186). A supplemental ad- 
ministration of this James Pyke’s goods was 
granted, in 1766, as shown in register Tyn- 
dall. See, also, 11 S. ii. 45; iv. 164. 

James Pyke’s nephew, William Pyke, 
of the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
aged twenty-five years and a bachelor, mar- 
ried Sarah Day, of the same parish, a widow 
(age not given), 28 Feb., 1746/7, at St. 
Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London. The iden- 
tity of Sarah Day’s former husband has not, 
as yet, been determined. He may, perhaps, 
have been the James Day, ‘‘ from Moorfield,’’ 
who, at the given age of twenty-six years, 
was buried Feb. 12, 1745/6, at St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, as shown in an entry in the 
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burial register of the latter. No will or ad- 
ministration of this James Day can be found 
in P.C.C. or in the Court of Arches, London. 
Sarah Day’s maiden surname has not been 
discovered. She may, just possibly, have 
been identical with the Sarah Freeman, 
daughter of Samuel and Hannah Freeman, 
of Long Alley, St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, who 
was baptized there, Jan. 1, 1720/21. We 
have no proof of this. 

The burial register of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch, contains the entries following :— 

“1750, Oct. 21. James Pike, from Long 
Alley; 21 years.”’ 

“©1751, Dec. 4. William Pike, from King 
Johns Court; 9 months.” 

Will of Elizabeth Pyke, of St. Leonard’s, 

Shoreditch, widow; mentions. inter alios, 
Sarah Day, sister; William Pyke, executor ; 
dated 20 May, 1746; proved 2 June, 1746; 
(Archdeaconry of London, 18, pv. 61). Ad- 
ministration to William Pyke, with power 
reserved to Sarah Day, 2 June, 1746; (A.B. 
34, p. 14). 
The William Pyke and Sarah Day, last 
mentioned, were, no doubt, the couple who 
were married 28 Feb., 1746/7, as stated 
above. 

Elizabeth Pike, ‘‘ from Long Ally,’’ was 
buried June 2, 1746, at St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch, at the given age of fiftv-three years. 
She may or may not have been identical to 
the Elizabeth Freeman, daughter of John 
Freeman and Margaret, his wife, who was 
baptized at St. Botolph’s, Bishopgate, Aug. 
7, 1692. There is no evidence on this point. 

Owing to the wide difference of age, it 
séems improbable that the testator, Elizabeth 
Pyke, and her ‘‘sister,’’ Sarah Day, could 
have been full sisters. They may have been 
sisters-in-law. 

The card-index in the 
Society of Genealogists, 
this entry : 

1765, August 1, John Pyke, of Christchurch, 
London, and Sarah Douglass, of Shoredtch; 
to be married at Christchurch; licenced by 
Bishop of London. 

Will of Sarah Pyke, of St. Leonard’s 
Shoreditch; mentions late husband John 
Douglas; his son, John Douglas; daughter- 
in-law, Sarah Pyke; dated 11 Nov., 1769; 
proved 13 Dec., 1769: (Archdeaconry of Lon- 
don, 10, p. 406). Administration granted 
to John Rockitt and Isaac Hellier, 13 Dec., 
1769; (A.B. 25, p. 28). ‘‘Dauchter-in-law’’ 
is intended here to mean step-daughter. It 


libarary of the 
London, contains 


appears that the testator had married, in 


succession, two widowers. 

Some short lists of wills and administra. 
tions of Day (1740-1747) and of Freeman 
(1720-1740) thave been deposited, recently, in 
the library of the Society of Genealogists, 
London. 

E. F. M. 


ZACHARY HICKS (clxi. 280).—This officer 

was second in command of H.M. 
Endeavour Bark, Lieutenant Commander 
James Cook (2nd), John Gore being the 3rd 
Lieutenant. Cook’s ‘ Journal’ tells us that 
Zachary Hicks was suffering from consump- 
tion when he joined the Bark in 1768, and 
that all went well with him until attacked 
by fever at Batavia. After leaving St. 
Helena on the homeward voyage Hicks’s 
strength failed him. He was in company 
with the Portland and her convoy until the 
third week in June when his topmast was 
sprung and he dropped behind. He called 
in the assistance of the Houghton’s (probably 
an Kast India man’s) surgeon. 
Lieutenant Zachary Hicks died 25 May, 1771. 
Next day Lieutenant Gore was pvromoted to 
2nd Lieutenant, and Charles Clerk, master’s 
mate was promoted 3rd Lieutenant, sub 
ject to my Lord’s approval, which was 
later obtained. Clerke (as Captain of 
the Discovery) was to take command (as 
Captain of the Resolution) of the Third 


Expedition, when Cook died. Gore who was | 


not with the Second Expedition, but was 


with the Third Expedition, captained both |.” 


Discovery and Resolution respectively after 
the deaths of Cook and Clerke. John Gore 
died as Captain, at Greenwich Hospital. 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


INDMILLS IN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY (clxi. 277). — The windmill 
in Charles Reade’s ‘The Cloister and_ the 
Hearth ’ (chapter iv.—in the ‘ Diary ’’) had 
three sails. Is this possible? I have heard 
great discussions on it, and always look at 
the windmills I meet with in my travels. 
But they all have four. Yet I seem to remem- 
ber in my boyhood a windmill with five 
sails. Is this possible ? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
9, Lennox Gardens, S.W.1. 


A paper on ‘ Windmills in Cambridgeshire 
and the Isle of Ely,’ by H. C. Hughes, with 
seven photographic illustrations, is in the 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian‘ 
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Society, vol. xxxi. (1913), just issued. 
G. J. Gray. | 


ALDIC QUERY (clxi. 280). — These 
arms are probably for Hickling, of 
Northamptonshire (see Burke’s ‘ Armory ’). 
If the heads were in chief, instead of on a 
chief they would be for Love, of Basing in 
Hampshire. Papworth does not ascribe them 
to any Irish family. 
. J. B. CLEMENTs. 


Coats-of-arms without tinctures are not 
easily identified with accuracy. I suggest 
that these are the arms of Burrell of Wood- 
land, Co. Devon, viz., Barry of six argent 
and sable, on a chief gules three leopards’ 
faces or. | 

SP. | 

APS IN COLLEGES AND CONVENTS | 
celxi, 28, 68, 88, 105).—By ‘‘ the large | 
winged head-dress worn by many nuns in | 
convents in Europe and also in the United | 
State’? the querist doubtless refers to the | 
cornettes which distinguish the Sisters of | 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. This form | 
of head-dress did not originate with the | 
Sisters, but was that in common use in the 
Tle de France district at the time of their | 
foundation in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Your correspondent may be sur- 
prised to learn that they are not, properly 
speaking, nung at all. The reason is that. 
the vows they take are private and not pub- 
lic. See ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ Vol. | 
iii, p. 607. 


EK. F. s.J. 


ILGRIM FATHERS BEARING ARMS. 
(clxi. 245, 284). — If S. P. goes in for, 
“advanced ’? Heraldry, i.e., the study of the | 
science, he will discover that his reply is not 
quite according to facts, Dunlication of | 
armorial bearings is a far more common fact 
than is realized, and families other than the | 
one in especial may use similar arms. 

Many shields are derived from those of 
foreign states, The bearings naly or barry 
and a bend are very common. The theory 
of the Cockle shell will be found in ‘ Display 
of Heraldry ’ by William Newton (William 
Pickering, London, 1846). 


CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 


REVERSED HORSESHOES (clxi. 244).— 
This stratagem is said to have been 


‘mployed by the Welsh prince Llywelyn in 
his flight, over snow, in December, 1282. 
H. Askew. 


_ cellaneous 
_ omitted for several reasons from the earlier 


The Library. 


Sussex Genealogies. Horsham Centre. Com- 
piled by John Comber. (Cambridge : 
W. Heffer and Sons). 


HE above represents’ the first of ten 
volumes that were put together by the 
late John Comber of Asherhurst, Guildford, 
who devoted a large portion of his leisure 
to carrying out his life’s hobby of compiling 
pedigrees of Sussex families. We learn that 
he had far-reaching knowledge of the county 
and in his diligent genealogical research the 
utmost thoroughness is noticeable. He never 
put down a fact without. verifying it to his 
complete satisfaction, 

The book has the further recommendation 
of having a preface written: by the late Sir 
William Bull, who likewise had considerable 
experience in regard to Sussex family his- 
tory ; and, moreover, the present volume has 
been corrected in proof by Mr. L. F. Salz- 
man, the Hon. Editor of the Sussex Arche- 
ological Collections, All dates and other 
details have been checked by him, and it is 
to be hoped that he will .carry out the same 
work for the remainder of the volumes which 
are promised. Their publication, however, 
depends upon the financial success of this 
first volume. 

The other volumes will comprise the fol- 
lowing centres: 2, Ardingly; 3, Rotherfield ; 


| 4, Lewes; 5, Arundel ; 6, Chichester ; 7, Mid- 


hurst; 8, Hailsham; 9, Battle: 10, a mis- 
volume of various pedigrees 


volumes. 

We find that the work includes most fam- 
ilies of any size or note, as well as many 
humbler ones that are of interest. 

A degree of sadness hangs round this fine 


' work for neither the author nor the writer 


of the preface lived to see its publication. The 


work was planned. to celebrate the centenary 
of one of William Berrv’s important works, 
| published in 1830. As a matter of fact, the 


late John Comber’s work is an enlarged edi- 
tion of Berry’s book, put together with 
greater accuracy and arranged in a far more 
practical way, 

It is very much to be hoped that those who 
are interested in the history of Sussex fam- 
ilies will unite in pushing on the publica- 
tion of the future volumes, for it would be a 
serious loss to local history if a lack of sub- 
scribers made a long delay necessary. Those 


‘who are interested in the work should make 
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themselves known to Mr. John O. Comber, 
Shermanbury, Roedean, Brighton, who will 
be pleased to answer any questions in regard 
to the pedigrees that will be included in the 
future volumes. It is certain that those who 
have had experience in writing the story of 
Sussex families will welcome the present 
volume and will also look anxiously forward 
to the publication of those that are being 
prepared, 


The Transition from the late Latin Lyric to | 


the Medieval Love Poem. 
Gaselee, 
2s. 6d. net), 


THs delightful brochure gives us the sub- 

stance of three lectures on the J. H. Gray 
foundation delivered at Cambridge last year. 
To the professed student the careful account 
of the metres by which the tradition of the 
Latin lyric was carried over from late Latin 
to Medieval Latin will be found most useful. 
With the half-conscious choice of metres that 
were to be continued and developed the Chris- 
tian hymn and its requirements had much to 
do. More attractive that the forms of verse 
will be to the general reader the handing on 
of imagery st. green of thought, and par- 


By Stephen 


ticularly the influence on medieval love poems 


of the Song of Songs. It is worth in this 
regard drawing special attention to a pretty 
poem, hitherto unnoticed and here quoted at 
length, from a twelfth or thirteenth century 
MS. at Munich, which was 
Dreves in ‘ Analecta Hymnica.’ In the sec- 
tion showing the development of rhyme in 
Christian hymns, Mr, Gaselee tells us that 
he is no longer inclined to believe that the 
versification of which double rhymes are a 
distinctive feature was brought to the Con- 
tinent by the Irish monks sojourning at St. 
Gall, He finds no trace of Irish hymns in 
Continental MSS., and thinks the influence 
of the vernacular had more to do with the 
development of these rhymes. Perhaps it 
could be shown that, a taste for such rhyming 
being common in folk poetry, its develop- 
ment from the vernacular might in most cases 
be reasonably presumed. 


VERY various are the topics discussed in 

the October Quarterly Review. Dr. 
Yonge’s ‘ The Colour of the Sea’ adds to 
scientific fact no little fascination. Mr. J. G. 


Noppen, on the Character of Architecture, — 


points out disastrous effects worked here by 


(Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes. | 


included by | 


| the connoisseur, and has much to say regard. 
‘reality’? and ‘‘sham”’ in buildi 

| He does not, perhaps, bring out as clearly » 
| might be desired what, in architecture, is 
| be understood by those terms, There cannot 
be much doubt, though, that buildings pro 
_duced on the present system, after designs 
_drawn up in an office by architects and their 
assistants who do not actually follow the work 
of construction, will lack that special quali 

| which marks the true work of art. Dr, 
James Kemble, in ‘Byron: his Lameney 
| and Last Illness,’ relates very fully the 
| melancholy details of Byron’s last days, hay- 
_ ing first decided that his deformity was club 
foot, and that the right foot was the one 
| affected. Mrs, Amy H. Badger’s skilful and 
| spirited biographical sketch of Isabella Bird, 
| in commemoration of the centenary of her 
birth, which falls this month, is one of the 
best papers in the number. Dr. Mont 
| gomery Hitchcock, with careful documents 
‘tion of every statement, derives the violent 
hostility of Julian the Apostate to Chris 
tianity, from his secret addiction to pagan 
vices, and his resentment of their condemna- 
tion and the condemnation of duplicity, in 
the teaching of the Gospel. Mr. Ignatius 
_Phayre, on ‘Leadership and the Press,’ 
| turns on the ways of the modern newspaper 
the light of a merciless common sense, and 
sense of reality, Mr. C, E, Lawrence, after 
appraising some modern poets, tells us that 
now, with possible ruin facing us, poetry, 
always necessary to man, is more necessary 
than ever, a persuasion which we should 


| CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 280, col. 2, s.v. Hinckley, 1. 4, for 
“Midwood House, Staffs.”’ read Needwood 
House, Staffs. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


| R.S.B.—Mrs. Cope, of Finchampstead Place, 
| Berks, would be very glad if the paper on ‘ The 
ay egg Hand’ (ante p. 284) might he sent 
_ to her. 


Printed 
in 


b 


The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street High Wycombe, 
the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


| 
expect to find many sharing. Books on the 
Penisular War, and, in particular Sir 
Charles Oman’s recent ‘ History,’ are the 
| subject of an interesting essay by Mr. C. E. 
| Lawrence. 
| 
er 
| 
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